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HARD AT WORK. 


Force is all-conquering, but its victories are 
| short-lived. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


i WHAT THE MINUTES SAY. 

aS We are but minutes, little things, 

Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track; 

: And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes: each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares. 
Take patiently the minutes of pain: 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


We are but minutes. When we bring 

A few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 
Taste their sweetness while yet ye may: 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes: use us well; 

For how we are used we must one day tell. 

Who uses minutes has hours to use; 

Who loses minutes, whole years must lose. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NOOK AND CORNER CLUB. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


6 OW that we are all equipped with bicycles, 

\ suppose we organize a family club, take 

some spins into the country, and become 

better acquainted with Mother Nature. What say 

you, my children?” asked the professor, as he 
buttered his second roll. 

“Delightful!” 

“OQ papa, what fun! ” 

“How perfectly lovely!” chorused the children. 

“It is a vote. Suppose, mamma, that you be- 
stow a fitting name upon the new club,” said the 
professor, adjusting his spectacles and beaming 
upon the fair-faced matron opposite, busily dis- 
pensing cocoa. 

“Let me see,” mused Mrs. Professor, dropping 
an extra lump of sugar into little Margaret’s cup, 
“how would ‘Nook and Corner Club’ do? Since 
our excursions are to be countryward, there will 


be all sorts of lovely possibilities with field-glass 
and microscope.” 

“Good! ” assented the professor, heartily. “The 
Nook and Corner Club it shall be. Six members 
in all,” pretending to carefully count his little 
flock. 

“Papa,” exclaimed Florence, “I do wish you 
would let me invite Gladys Pease to join us!” 

“And who is Gladys Pease, my dear?” ques- 
tioned the professor kindly, as he slipped a par- 
ticularly fine banana upon his little daughter's 
plate. 

“Why, she is Dr. Eaton’s niece. She lives 
away up in New Hampshire, at Overlook Farm. 
You ought to hear her tell about the good times 
she has up there.” 

“Overlook Farm,— what a delightful name! ” 
interposed Mrs. Professor. “I can sniff the fresh 
mountain breezes and look far away over the 
hills this minute.” 

“She has learned to ride Fannie Eaton’s wheel. 
Please, papa, mayn’t I ask her?” persisted 
Florence. 
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“By all means, my dear. Miss Gladys is forth- 
with admitted to full membership in our club. 
She’ll know far more about the little wild-wood 
creatures than any of you city youngsters, I prom- 
ise you.” 

“When are we going to begin, papa?” chimed 
little Margaret’s bell-like voice. 

“ As I am at liberty this afternoon, suppose we 
make our first trip. We will take a spin out to the 
Dedham woods, and call upon a particular friend 
of mine.” 

“What is her name, papa?” cried Margaret, 
much interested. 

“Mrs. Trochilus Colubris,” answered the pro- 
fessor, gravely, with twinkling eyes. 

“ Really, papa!” exclaimed Harold; while Kd- 
ward and his mother exchanged amused glances. 

“Dear me, what a dreadful name! She must 
be a foreign lady. I shall call her Mrs. Trochy, 
for short,” announced Margaret, shaking her 
sunny curls in disapproval. 

“Has she any children, papa?” 

“Yes, Midget, a pair of twin babies, as nearly 
alike as two peas ina pod. Sheis alittle fly-away, 
fussy bit of a lady, always flitting hither and 
thither, like some other folks I know,” replied her 
father, with a kindly smile at his younger daughter. 
“Be ready promptly at two. Harold, my son, 
remember the field-glass| Mamma, will you 
kindly prepare a few sandwiches? My friend’s 
house is very small, her babies keep her extremely 
busy, and she cannot entertain us all.” 

“I’m going straight over to invite Gladys,” an- 
nounced Florence, decisively, as she darted 
through the low window, and skipped lightly across 
Dr. Eaton’s velvety lawn. 

It was a merry party that mounted bicycles and 
whirled away from the professor’s front door in 
the bright summer sunshine. 

Mr. and Mys. Professor rode steadily on, side by 
side. 

The two lads circled about them, making occa- 
sional detours through inviting side streets, soon 
returning at a break-neck speed. 

Gladys and Florence were veritable Jenny 
Wrens in their neat brown wheel-suits, while little 
Margaret was a genuine bluebird as she flitted 
along at her father’s right hand. 

Now singly, now by twos and threes, they gayly 
bowled along the shady side of the old turnpike. 
At asignal from the professor, they dismounted 
where a winding, grass-grown road admitted them 
at once into the heart of the lovely wooded country. 

* Oh, how beautiful! ” 

* Look, mamma, at that great bowlder! ” 

“ See that dear, little rustic bridge!” 

“ There’s a gray squirrel! Isn’t he a beauty?” 

The professor raised his forefinger warningly. 

“Hush, my children. We are drawing near to 
my friend’s little home, and she is naturally very 
timid.” 

Florence opened wide her soft brown eyes. 

“Here? Why, I don’t see any house at all, papa! ” 

The professor carefully adjusted his field-glass. 

“Look this way, little daughter. Do you see 
those two young trees, side by side, and the dead 
branch just beyond? Now follow the limb above 
until you come to the wee, gray bunch midway. 
There lives my tiny friend, Mrs. Tvrochilus 
Colubris; and, yes,— she is at home, tending her 
babies as usual.” 

“O—oo, a dear little humming-bird! Is that 
Mrs. Trochy? Let me look, please, papa,” 
clamored Margaret, breathlessly clutching her 
father’s arm. 

“Oh, do please hush,” whispered Gladys, clasp- 
ing her hands excitedly. ‘There, she has gone!” 
as a swift-feathered atom flashed by. 

The professor glanced kindly at the eager, up- 
lifted face. 
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“T see that my little friend is yours also. You 
have seen some of her family, maybe, near your 
mountain home.” 

“Yes, sir,— one came every morning last sum- 
mer to the trumpet-flower over our porch,” replied 
Gladys, modestly. ‘“ We often tried to follow her, 
— Brother Brice and I,— but we never found her 
nest.” 

“Took, look,” said Mrs. Professor in an under- 
tone, “she has come back. I believe she is going 
to feed the babies.” 

“ Will she give them honey-dew, do you suppose, 
papa? ” questioned Margaret, eagerly. 

“A nice fat spider, more likely. Quick, Miss 
Gladys, look through the glass! Do you see two 
tiny bills stretched above the wee nest? ” 

All held their breath expectantly. Gladys peered 
intently through the field-glass, fairly pale with 
interest. Six other pairs of eyes, shaded by six 
hands, gazed eagerly in the same direction. 

“See, she has perched on the side of the nest! ” 

“There, she has thrust her bill inside the baby’s 
throat!” 

“Look, how she braces her thread-like feet on 
the edge of the nest!” 

* Oh, dear, she will kill him, she certainly will! 
Stop her, do, papa,” wailed Margaret, as Mrs. 
Trochilus vigorously shook and punched and 
stabbed her tiny offspring. 

“Hush! that is only her way of spooning down 
the baby’s dinner. He likes it,” said her father, 
comfortingly. ‘Now she is going to feed the 
other one.” 

Margaret drew a long breath of relief as Gladys 
adjusted the glass to her eager eyes, and she 
became convinced that the wee mite was not bar- 
barously murdered by his own mamma. 

They watched with breathless interest while the 
fidgety little creature whirred and poised and 
finally settled herself with both tiny wings spread 
protectingly over her small family. 

The sun glinted through the low boughs on the 
oaks when the professor reluctantly slipped the 
field-glass into its case and the little company 
silently filed away. 

Then followed a merry scramble up the mossy 
side of a steep cliff, a picnic supper beneath the 
silver birches in the sunset light, and a delightful 
run home. 

“OQ Uncle Eaton,” cried Gladys, as she dis- 
mounted at the doctor’s gate, and waved a linger- 
ing farewell to her flying companions, “this has 
been the very happiest afternoon of my life.” _ 


If principle is good for anything, it is worth 
living up to. FRANKLIN. 


THE WRONG WAY TO WORK. 


UPPOSE, some cold morning, you should go 
into a neighbor’s house and find him busy at 
work on his windows, scratching away, and 

should ask him what he was doing, and he should 
reply, “Why, I am trying to remove the frost; 
but, as fast as I get it off one square, it comes on 
another.” Would you not say, “ Why, man, let 
your windows alone, and kindle a fire, and the 
frost will come off”? And have you not seen 
people try to break off their bad habits one after 
another without avail? Well, they are like the 
man who tried to scratch the frost from his win- 
dows. Let the fire of love to God, kindled at the 
altar of prayer, burn in your heart, and the bad 
habits will soon melt away. Selected. 


How religious the whole creation becomes as 
Science passes to and fro, touching the swarms of 
facts with her wand of order. 

Joun WEIsS. 


PUSSY WILLOW. 


Tue brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm a crow 
His coal-black wings is sunning. 
A close green bud, the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low the south wind blows, 
And through the brown fields calling goes: 
“Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
Within your close brown wrapper stir ; 
Come out, and show your silver fur; 
Come, Pussy, Pussy Willow!” 


Soon red will bud the maple-trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging ; 
And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow. 
“But you must come the first of all,— 
Come, Pussy!” is the south wind’s call,— 
“Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year,— 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STREET IN OLD NAPLES. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


HE person newly resident in Naples, after 
his first week, is no longer at a loss to find 
his way about the main part of the great 

city. The large post-office, some of the finest 
stores, the tourist agency, the street to the world- 
famous museum, soon become as easy to find as 
our Boston Public Garden is to us. I said that the 
main part of Naples soon grew familiar; but it is 
not of this I would tell you. 

To have a clear idea of the situation, you must 
recall the fact that the present city of Naples was 
founded by Greek colonists. Gradually the city 
was divided into two parts: one of these lived by 
the shore of the wonderful bay; the other of 
them remained as at first, on. the great acropolis, 
or giant rock, which is nowadays called the “ Piz- 
zafalcone.” With long ages this latter division 
of the city increased so that the houses were 
crowded. Little narrow streets grew to make a 
perfect maze, in which the stranger of to-day can 
lose himself in a few moments. 

The way to get into this tangle of alleys is, 
among others, to turn in to the left from the 
Toledo, or Via Roma, which is the longest, 
straightest street in Naples. We abruptly leave 
this great noisy artery of the city, and in a 
moment we are in as different a world as can be. 
The only hint of the nearness to the scene of 
business and the turmoil of commerce is the deep 
roar which rises to the ear. Already, in strolling 
along up hill, we have wound in and out of tiny 
lanes which lead only to new ones. Great houses 
—like our tenements, but made of stone, as all 
Italian houses are — shut up these little streets in 
a gloom which is almost darkness. One looks far, 
far up; and, at an unbelievable distance above, 
one sees the blue sky and light fleeey clouds 
flying over. 

We see stretched from one window to another 
across the street a perfect network of clothes- 
lines. If it is washing day, one will constantly 
look up, attracted by the curious flapping sound of © 
garments shaking in the free air. At the case- 
ments and on the window-ledges we see brilliant 
flowers. The air is full of the hoarse voices 
of Neapolitan women, chatting in a neighborly 
fashion. These side alleys are full of life, too. 
Tiny herds of goats pattering by with a merry 


tinkle of their bells, or the slower cow, which 
jangles a great clumsy bell, cause a momentary 
cessation of chatter. If certain people have goat- 
_milk, the selected Nanny soberly trots upstairs, 
and is milked. If others have a preference for 
the cow, the purchaser lowers by a cord a basket, 
with a glass in it; and, when the man has drawn it 
full, it is raised aloft, and the basket makes another 
trip with the “ soldo,” or cent, which is the cost. 

Hawkers of everything—from gaudy crockery 
lamps and umbrellas to a cooper’s wares — rend the 
air with their shrill shriekings. Venders come by 
with donkey-carts high laden with temptingly fresh 
vegetables, which are purchased by the same basket 
delivery, a close bargain being made beforehand. 
And, while purchaser and would-be seller squabble 
about price, an ambitious goat has seen her chance, 
and has gobbled several lettuces before the vender 
descends upon her with wild flourishings of a great 
stick. And so I wander past the open doors of 
men at their trades,—of shoemaking, tailoring, 
carpentering, and soon. A simple and yet a use- 
ful life, we say. 

All unexpectedly the city roar increases on my 
ear; and, after one more alley, I find myself again 
on the swelling Toledo, where I see tourists who 
have not seen the Neapolitan life they romantically 
have been searching after. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLYING. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


se NDERNEATH are the everlasting arms.” 

“Oh, they are the dearest things in the 

wide, wide world!” sang Mother Robin, 
softly, as she tucked four sleepy baby birds under 
her protecting wings. The spring zephyrs gently 
rocked the apple branch where the cradle nest was 
fastened, but it did not fall. The bright stars came 
out one by one, and peeped lovingly down through 
the green leaf canopy on the happy family. 

In the early morning, when Mamma Robin 
awoke, it was still the same old song,— “ the dear- 
est things in the wide, wide world!” Papa Robin, 
filled with the pride of possession, almost split his 
small throat, trilling the merriest of roundelays in 
every imaginable key. 

“It is quite a common occurrence,” said a blue- 
bird in the cheery-tree across the way. “ We all 
have families, Mr. Robin, and fine ones, too, I 
assure you.” 

“But these are mine,” sang Mr. Robin. 

“And mine,” chirped Mrs. Robin. The little 
ones could not understand. So they cried “tweet, 
tweet,” and looked as interesting as possible. 

Weeks passed by. The tiny robins were tiny no 
longer. They wore lovely thick feather coats, and 
had grown so large they quite filled the family nest. 

“Those children of ours must learn to fly,” said 
Papa Robin one day, in his most decided tones. 
“Mrs. Catbird was teaching hers yesterday, and 
we must not be behind the times.” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed Mamma Robin. “I wish 
my birdies could always stay in the nest just as 
they are. I hate to think of their leaving me, as 
they will do when they know they can use their 
wings.” 

“ But, surely, you would not keep them from the 
best. Think of the blue sky and the fresh, pure 
air, away from the dust and damp earth, and how 
glorious it is to draw nearer and nearer the bright 
glowing sun.” 

Then Mrs. Robin put her own feelings aside. 
“TY will give them lessons this very day,” she 
chirped. “They shall soar upward, but I will go 
with them.” 

“Do not teach us to fly, dear mother!” cried the 
foolish young birds, in piteous tones. “We are 
afraid to go out in the world.” 
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“Poor, silly creatures,” said Mamma Robin. 
“Don’t you know you must use your wings if you 
would have them grow strong and bear you up? I 
will be with you, and no harm will befall.” 

But the robins would not venture. They curled 
themselves up, and held fast to the sides of the 
nest with their claws. 

Papa Robin took his strong beak, and pushed one 
of his children over the edge of the sheltering 
home. How it flapped its tiny wings, and fairly 
screamed with fright, as down, down it went, its 
head growing dizzier every minute! But it did not 
fall to the ground. Oh, no! mamma spread her 
wings as wide as possible, and, floating under the 
little one, bore it up till the nest was reached in 
safety. 

It took many lessons, and much trouble and pa- 
tience, before the timid nestlings could learn to 
soar trustfully to the bright blue sky. At first it 
was only a short flight. Then, as the tiny wings 
grew stronger,—feeling sure of the protecting 
care that surrounded them,— they ventured higher 
and higher. Seeing the beauties of the clearer at- 
mosphere, their songs thrilled with a sweetness 
they never would have known if they had been 
allowed to remain close to the earth. 

One day the Robin children all flew away to 
make homes for themselves, leaving Papa and 
Mamma Robin alone in the nest, but happy; for 
they had shown their nestlings the best things, and 
helped them heavenward. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
GOOD DEEDS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Goon deeds are grains of golden wheat, 
Which sown will bear an hundred-fold : 
So we with joy the harvest greet, 
And wonder at the story told! 


YOUNG MEN SHOULD REMEMBER. 


HAT it takes more than muscle to make a 
man. 
That bigness is not greatness. 

That it requires pluck to be patient. 

That selfishness is the most unmanly thing in 
the world. 

That consideration for mother and sister does 
more to mark a gentleman than the kind of neck- 
tie he wears. 

That piety is not priggishness. 

That the only whole man is the holy man. 

That to follow the crowd is a confession of 
weakness. 

That street corners are a poor college. 

That one real friend is worth a score of mere 
acquaintances. 

That to be afraid to bé one’s noblest self is great- 
est cowardice. 

That it is never too soon to begin the business 
of making a man of one’s self. 

That what is put into the brain to-day will be 
taken out of it ten years hence. 

That the only manliness worth possessing is 
shown in the life of the Son of man. __ Selected. 


‘““T T isn’t every feller as can trim a lantern,” 

said a brakeman to a minister. “Some of 

?em leaves the wick too long; some of ’em 
cuts it off too short; some of ’em don’t take the 
crust off it, and then it’s dead swe not. to go.” 
Whereat that clergyman thus exhorts Sunday- 
School teachers: “ Pick your wick. Let not God’s 
grace be spent upon you in vain. For they, espe- 
cially, should be clear, shining lights in the world.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DADDLES. 


BY HELEN 8. THURSTON. 


CAN tell you a story about a little brown 
monkey named Daddles. He lived away 
down in Nova Scotia; and he didn’t mind it 

very much, although it is a good deal colder than 
where he was born. 

Daddles was first owned by a British naval offi- 
cer, who brought him and a number of other 
monkeys from a tropical port at which her 
Majesty’s ship had touched. ‘The officer used to 
walk up and down the streets of Halifax with a 
great winter coat on, thick enough to shut out a 
blast from the arctic regions. But the children 
didn’t care so much for the coat as for the pockets 
in it. The officer had a row of them all up and 
down each side of his great-coat, and, what do you 


‘think? a monkey’s head sticking out of every 


pocket. Perhaps some of the amazed and de- 
lighted children mistook him for a new kind of 
Santa Claus. When my sister and I were chil- 
dren, and one of our seafaring uncles happened to 
be starting on a voyage, he would ask us what we 
wanted him to bring when he came home again. 
And we always cried in chorus, “Oh, bring us a 
monkey!” But pockets full of monkeys! we 
never dreamed of such bliss as that! 

By and by the officer had to go away on a long 
voyage; and Daddles was left in Halifax with some 
people who became very fond of him, although he 
got into so much mischief that he had to be 
chained in the cellar. That didn’t fret Daddles at 
all. As often as he felt like it, he’d weigh anchor 
and sail away in seas of delight, so to speak. For 
a long while it was a great mystery how Daddles 
could free himself. One day one of the little girls 
watched him through a chink in the wall, and dis- 
covered the secret of our clever little Daddles. 
He worked away patiently at the chain with his 
little cold brown paws, until he managed to slip 
one link past another; and then away he skipped 
for a rare time. 

One day his mistress left the dining-room for a 
moment, when the table was set for tea with 
sugar and cream and berries on it. Daddles saw 
his opportunity, and he did not let it slip; but he 
thrust both paws into the sugar-basin, while he 
poked his short nose into the cream-jug. And, 
when the mistress came back, she met him scam- 
pering away, his face all white with cream and 
streams of sugar dripping from his tightly clenched 
paws. His mistress did not beat him, because she 
was a bit afraid of the fierce little monkey when 
he was angry. Colored women used to come 
across the bay, carrying for sale on their heads 
great baskets of ferns. Daddles, for some reason, 
looked on these people as his mortal foes; and he 
hated them one and all. One day a negro woman 
with a fern-basket sat down to rest on the top 
step of the flight that led up from the basement of 
the house in which Daddles lived. She didn’t 
know about Daddles. He was asleep in the back 
yard. What woke him? Suddenly the woman 
gave a loud scream; for a small monkey had 
landed on her head, chattering, scolding, and claw- 
ing away with all his might. A servant flew to the 
rescue, and released the frightened woman. 

Daddles was very fond of nuts, and would sit 
up and beg for them. If he got any, he would 
crack the small ones with his teeth. Any that were 
too large he would break by vigorous knocking on 
the brick floor of the cellar. Cocoanuts he would 
break on the floor. 

After a time the cold northern climate proved to 
be too much for poor Daddles, just as it has for 
so many other monkeys, large and small; and he 
died, mourned by many friends of all ages. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS.—SECOND 
SERIES. 


No. I1I.— The Coronation of the Virgin. 
BY HARRIET FOSTER. 


ASSING through a long, narrow 
room at the left of the Tribune 
in the Uffizi Gallery, and entering 

the third and last of this left-hand series 
of rooms, one’s eyes are almost immedi- 
ately drawn to the lovely “ Coronation of 
the Virgin,” which is nearly opposite the 
entrance. 

A glance is enough to show that the 
room contains many other beautiful pict- 
ures. Fra Angelico’s “Coronation of 
the Virgin,” before which there is usu- 
ally to be seen the easel of some aspiring 
artist who is attempting to reproduce its 
lovely color and delicate grace; a “ Holy 
Family,” ,.by Filippo Lippi, who was the 
master of Botticelli; Sodoma’s “Saint 
Sebastian,” called by some the most 
beautiful example of the subject,— these 
and many other pictures of great value 
and interest adorn the room; but the 
“Coronation of the Virgin,” or the 
“Madonna of the Inkhorn,” as some call 
it, by Botticelli, is to most people the 
grandest of them all. Perhaps Botticelli 


THE CORONATION. 


SANTA FILOMENA. 


WHENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp,— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow as it falls 


enthusiasts would place it among the 
gems of the gallery. 

It is not until quite recently that this artist has 
been so highly appreciated, but now copies of his 
works are to be seen in all art stores; and’in 
Florence where he lived and worked, and where 
there are many of his finest pictures, he is very 
greatly admired. 

Botticelli had rather a strange life. His father’s 
name was Mariano Filipepi, and Sandro was born 
in 1457. He grew up an unhappy, discontented 
child, who took no pleasure in books. Finally, in 
desperation, his father took him to his old friend, 
Botticelli, a goldsmith and a fine workman. He 
then became Alessandro Botticelli according to the 
custom of the time. A close connection existed 
between goldsmiths and artists, and it soon became 
evident that Sandro had a strong desire to become 
an artist. Understanding the nature of his son’s 
inclinations, Filipepi decided to take him to Fra 
Lippo, who was an artist of great reputation in 
Florence. This proved to be a good thing for 
both master and pupil; for they became greatly 
attached, and Sandro made rapid progress. 

One of his first pictures was “ Fortitude,” which 
is now in the Uffizi, and which Ruskin thinks very 
admirable. In consequence of an altar-piece in 
one of the churches of Florence, which he painted 
with the utmost care that he might not be outdone 
by Ghirlandajo, who had painted one on the oppo- 
site wall, he was asked to do a coronation for San 
Marco. These successes brought a command 
from Pope Sextus IV., and he went to Rome to 
help decorate the Sistine Chapel. Returning to 
Florence, he became a mourner or grumbler, as 
the followers of Savonarola were called, and gave 
up his work altogether. His old age would have 
been spent in the greatest poverty, had not Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici given him his protection and help. 

The visitor in Florence becomes greatly inter- 
ested in Botticelli’s pictures. He painted many 
Madonnas, and they are usually grand circular 
pictures. In the “Coronation of the Virgin” the 
Madonna, with the Christ child on her lap, is 
seated in a carved throne-like chair, and is sur- 
rounded by youthful angels, two of whom hold a 
delicate crown above her head. The face of the 
angel at the right of the picture is supposed to be 


that of Lorenzo de’ Medici when a boy. Before 
her is a book, held by another of the angels, who 
also presents an inkhorn. Guided by the tiny hand 
of the Christ, Mary is about to write the Mag- 
nificat,—“ My soul doth magnify the Lord.” 

The coloring of the picture is very brilliant, blue 
and gold being prominently introduced. The fig- 
ures are all beautiful, and managed with the great- 
est skill. One returns again and again to admire 
the sweet-faced Virgin, the beautiful child, and the 
noble youthful angels about them. 

Botticelli’s greatest works, however, were not 
religious. He lived at the time of the revival of 
classic literature; and his finest pictures are on al- 
legorical or mythological subjects. ‘“ Calumny ” 
and “ Spring” are perhaps his best paintings. He 
is distinguished for the movement and vehemence 
of his figures and the beauty of his draperies. 
Everything that he did has a marked individuality. 

These qualities are noticeable in the “ Coronation 
of the Virgin” which is one of the finest examples 
of Botticelli’s work on religious subjects. 


WHY GRANT NEVER SWORE. 


EN. HORACE PORTER tells of an inter- 

esting conversation he had with Gen. 

Grant one night, while sitting with him at 

the camp-fire after every:one else had gone to 
bed : — 

“JT said to him: ‘General, it seems singular that 
you have gone through all the rough and tumble 
of army service and frontier life, and have never 
been provoked into swearing. I have never heard 
you utter an oath or use an imprecation.’ 

“* Well, somehow or other, I never learned to 
swear,’ he replied. ‘When a boy, I seemed to 
have an aversion to it; and, when I became a man, 
I saw the folly of it. I have always noticed, too, 
that swearing helps to rouse a man’s anger; and, 
when a man flies into a passion, his adversary, who 
keeps cool, always gets the better of him. In fact, 
I could never see the use of swearing. I think it 
is the case with many people who swear exces- 
sively that it is a mere habit, and that they do not 
mean to be profane; but, to say the least, it is a 
great waste of time.’” Selected. 


Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 

From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 
LONGFELLOW. 


WHAT A GOVERNOR SAYS TO BOYS. 


OVERNOR MOUNT, of Indiana, has 
written some suggestions to boys, which 
are wise and well put. We quote the 

“five fundamental principles” which, he declares, 
are essential to success, and lie at the foundation 
of good citizenship : — 

Discipline. Obedience to constituted authority, 
self-control, discipline of the will, of the tastes, 
the passions, the aspirations, the habits. ‘“ He that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” 

Love of home and country. I never knew a 
boy who loved his home, his parents, his brothers 
and sisters, and to whom it was a joy and pleasure 
to respect and obey his parents, who ever brought 
grief to his home or dishonor to his family. 
Through the tempting and dangerous enyiron- 
ments of war, and the multiplied conditions since, 
I have found it a pleasure to steadfastly keep the 
boyhood promise I made my mother never to use 
tobacco or intoxicants. From a life of experience 
I can most earnestly commend the wisdom of 
making and keeping such promises. The love of 
country is interwoven with the love of home. 
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The love of home makes stronger the love for the 
government that protects the home. 

Habits of industry. I would prefer that my 
child be reared in the most unpretentious cottage, 
and trained to habits of industry and economy, 


than to be brought up in a stately mansion, sur- 


rounded by the enervating influences of wealth, 
ease, and idleness. “An idle mind is the devil’s 
workshop.” ; 

Principles of temperance. If greater energy 
were expended in teaching the principles of tem- 
perance to the youth in the schools and in the 
home, there would be less demand for temperance 
laws, and fewer victims to the drink habit. The 
increased consumption of tobacco and the wide- 
spread indulgence and the evil effects of cigarette- 
smoking are assuming alarming proportions. 

A purpose in life. I would impress upon the 
mind of every youth the motto of Longfellow,— 
“T am determined to be intensely something”; or 
that of Emerson,—“ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
Intensity of purpose, a resolute determination, 
with indomitable will-power, coupled with the 
foregoing principles, are the essential factors that 
will win in the battle of life. Selected. 


- EXPENSIVE ECONOMY. 


“ OW much is this book?” inquired a woman 
of the salesman in a great bookstore. 
\ “Fifty cents, madam.” “Oh, I can get 
it at Blank’s for forty-eight cents.” And forth- 
with the woman went out, and trudged half a mile 
through the slush and rain to save two cents. She 
saved it; but at what acost! A half-hour of time, 
a disagreeable journey, wet clothes, the chance of 
a severe cold and a vexed spirit, were all counted 
as of less value than two cents. 
We all are similarly foolish at times. We pay 
too great a price for things in our efforts to save 


* in some way. What is the trifling gain in time or 


money or goods or labor if we expend twice their 
yalue in attaining them? 

The day is wet, our Sunday clothes are new, so 
we stay home from church. The result is that 
we save our clothes at the cost of an opportunity 
to witness for Christ, to cheer the pastor, to en- 
courage some weaker brother who follows our ex- 
ample, and to hear a message that would have 
built up our soul or mayhap have changed our 
life. A few yards of paltry goods are esteemed 
more highly than half a dozen concerns of eternal 
value! We ought to hold things in their right 
proportion. Selected. 


MISS WILLOW. 


A LApby so fine came out of the woods, 
All dressed in silvery gray, 

Whether satin or velvet or.soft woollen goods 
I’m sure I’m not able to say, 


While great drifts were piled in hedgerow and plain, . 


While fiercely the March winds did blow, 
And wildly the tempest in mockery raged, 
This lady stepped out in the snow. 


Lasked a young ash which grew by the wall 
To tell me the fine lady’s name: 

“Oh, yes,” he made answer, “no trouble at all: 
She has a most enviable fame. 


“So modest is she, so dainty and sweet, 
' Most dearly I love her ’tis true, 
But, if no objection the young lady brings, 
Til make her acquainted with you. 


“Miss Willow, my friend, Mr. Love-nature here, 
Your friendship has gallantly sought”; 
Then, in a low whisper, he laughingly said, 
“We call her Miss Pussy for short.” 
: Susi E. .Kennepy. 


GIRARD COLLEGE. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD. 


BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


N the 20th of May, 1897, in the presence of 
hundreds of Girard College alumni and 
students, and the thronging citizens of 

Philadelphia, a bronze statue of Stephen Girard, 
“mariner and merchant,” was unveiled in the city 
he so generously endowed. 

Often, indeed, is his name recalled by those who 
walk the streets of Philadelphia. Girard Avenue 
is one of her most prominent thoroughfares. 
Girard Street, though short, is in the very heart 
of the city. Down by the river-front, where 
his life was passed, the sign of the “Girard 
Estate” over the wharf of a lne of Southern 
steamers brings to mind the many ships he sent 
out from this port, while in any part of the city 
the passer may chance upon the same sign, 
—“ Girard Estate ” — on stores and dwellings. 

But this man who has left his impress strongly 
on Philadelphia, and who, through the thousands of 
boys in his college, is yet at work all over this 
land and in other lands, was an American only by 
adoption. France, who in the early struggles of 
our republic lent us many of her noble sons, gave 
us Stephen Girard. 

Born near Bordeaux in 1750, he came of a 
naval family of some distinction. His father — 
Pierre Girard—had inherited several ships, and 
was knighted by Louis XV. for saving a French 
vessel endangered by an English fire-ship. 

The loss of the boy Stephen’s right eye by an 
accident rendered him sensitively adverse to 
school life, and the remarriage of his father 
brought an element into the family with which the 
boy was out of harmony. So dissatisfied was he 
at home that before he was fourteen— with his 
father’s consent—he shipped in the anomalous 
position of cabin-boy and part-owner in a vessel 
for the West Indies. For nine years he voyaged 
between Bordeaux and the Indies. Receiving his 
permit as master of a vessel while under the legal 
age for that position, he sailed to New York City. 
His first sight of Philadelphia was in 1777, when 
Lord Howe’s vessels were riding at anchor in 
the Delaware. Narrowly escaping capture on this 
occasion, he sold his ship and stocked a store on 
Water Street, thus entering upon his career as a 
Philadelphia citizen. 


Not intending to abandon the sea, he called upon 
a ship-builder, Lumm, to build him a ship. This 
was the “ Water Witch,” Girard’s pet vessel, which 
he believed always brought him luck. Here he 
met the ship-builder’s pretty daughter; and this 
building of a ship, like Longfellow’s poem, ended 
with a wedding. He was married to Mary Lumm 
June 6, 1777. But wedded life held only tragedy 
for them. In a few years the gentle wife became 
afflicted with melancholy, deepening into insanity ; 
and, after a short interval of apparent recovery, 
the malady returned. She was placed in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, where Girard’s only child 
— long and deeply desired — was born. The baby 
—baptized Mary after the mother— only lived a 
few months, and the chapter of home life was 
closed for Stephen Girard. Twenty-five years 
longer his wife lived, and, dying, was buried in 
the grounds of the hospital. 

Now Girard becomes simply the man of busi- 
ness. He writes :— 

“As to myself, I live like a galley slave, often - 
passing the whole night without sleeping. I am 
wrapped up in a labyrinth of anxieties and am 
worn out with care. Ido not value fortune. The 
love of labor is my highest ambition. ... When I 
rise in the morning, my only effort is to labor so 
hard that, when night comes, I may be enabled to 
sleep soundly.” 

Out of this life of steady application to business 
two different phases of Girard’s character shine. 

In the year 1793 the dreadful scourge of yel- 
low fever visited Philadelphia, then the flourishing 
capital of the nation, a city of 50,000 inhabitants. 
At once began an exodus from the plague-smitten 
place. More than half the houses were deserted ; 
the seat of government was removed to German- 
town; Washington, Jefferson, Knox, returned to 
their homes, Hamilton remaining behind, smitten 
with the fever. Of 20,000 people left in the city, 
a fifth died, eleven dying under one roof in twenty- 
four hours. Coffins were piled near the State 
House; and the dead, strapped to the shafts of 
a horse, were dragged to the trenches. All the 
city was in a state of terror and confusion. Grass 
grew high in the streets; and the few passers-by 
hurried along with vinegar-soaked handkerchiefs 
to their faces, keeping in the middle of the road, 
and speaking to no acquaintances. 

At a meeting of citizens, the sad state of the hos- 
pital, or pest-house, on Bush Hill was presented; 


* death. 
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and two men, Stephen Girard, the foremost mer- 
chant, and Peter Helm, a devoted Moravian, volun- 
teered their services to bring the hospital into 
proper condition, Girard taking the indoor work 
and Helm the outdoor. Here this man of wealth 
and influence labored six or eight hours daily for 
two months, doing the humblest offices for suffer- 
ers in the most loathsome stage of the disease. 
Neither man could have expected to survive his 
self-imposed task. 

An eye-witness, a passer-by on those grass- 
grown streets, has left a pen-picture of Girard’s 
services. This citizen watched from a safe dis- 
tance a carriage driven up to one of the plague- 
smitten dwellings. The driver, a negro, dis- 
mounted, opened the carriage door, and, putting 
his handkerchief to his face, hastily climbed back 
to his seat on the box. Girard stepped out, and 
disappeared in the house of death. In a few 
minutes he returned, half carrying, half dragging, 
—for Girard was a short man,—a tall, gaunt suf- 
ferer, whose head rested against his shoulder and 
whose matted hair mingled with his own. With 
difficulty getting his burden of infection into the 
carriage, they were driven on to the hospital, 
where many more cases were awaiting him. The 
plague passed, but the memory of devotion such as 
Girard’s ought never to pass. The yellow fever 
visited Philadelphia on two subsequent occasions ; 
and Girard was again in the lead in all necessary 
measures, but not as much personal effort was re- 
quired. o 

After a man has given himself in his best efforts 
to aid his suffering fellow-men, it is a compara- 
tively small thing to give money; and yet can it 
be called a small thing to save the credit of the 
United States government in a financial crisis? 
On more than one occasion Girard directly and 
ably sustained the government in emergencies. 
The most notable instance was when a necessary 
loan had few subscribers; and Girard stepped for- 
ward to take all the remainder,— $3,100,000. In 
1829, when Governor Shultz, leaving an empty 
treasury, drained by the excessive expenditures of 
Pennsylvania for her system of canals, rode into 
Philadelphia with no money for daily state ex- 
penditure, he came to Girard with no security but 
his word of honor and his confidence in the people ; 
and Stephen Girard loaned the State $100,000. 
His interest in public affairs continued to his 
When eighty-two years of age, he presided 
at a meeting of Philadelphia merchants for the 
construction of a Merchants’ Exchange, and sub- 
scribed $10,000. This was his last public act. 
Although he had been injured by being run 
down by a wagon, he continued going to his 
bank until his vision was so greatly dimmed that 
he was seen on the doorstep groping for the 
knob. He died Dec. 26, 1831, as resolutely as 
he had lived. 

Stephen Girard was never personally popular. 
His stern countenance, brusque manner, and 
broken English were not adapted for social suc- 
cess, had he cared for it. Most persons did not 
discover beneath a forbidding exterior the real 
kindliness of heart, which, if not shown in words, 
was manifested in the time of the fever and every- 
day acts, like his staying from his bank and busi- 
ness to nurse an old servant. Warped no doubt 
by an unhappy youth and a blighted wedded life, 
Girard still possessed strong feelings. He brought 
up in his plain household, near the river, the or- 
phan daughters of his favorite brother Jean, and 
sent for and educated two sons of his brother 
Etienne, besides providing for other relatives. 

When his will was made known it was found 
that, after legacies to his relatives and to a number 
of charities, the great bulk of his fortune of seven 
and a half millions was left to the founding of a 
school for “ poor white male orphans,” and to the 


city of Philadelphia for its maintenance and for 
other public uses. 

A description of the college would require a sep- 
arate article. Its main building is famous as the 
best example of Grecian architeeture in the coun- 
try, though it poorly represents the thought of the 
founder, when he wrote in the very minute direc- 
tions contained in his will, “avoiding needless or- 
nament, and attending chiefly to the strength, con- 
venience, and neatness of the whole.” Besides 
the main building, there are now thirteen others, 
all but two built of white marble. 

The college was opened Jan. 1, 1848, with one 
hundred pupils. There are now nearly sixteen 
hundred, and at the present time about four thou- 
sand men reared within these walls are scattered 
over the land which Girard had made his own. 

The extraordinary clause in the will which re- 
quired that “no ecclesiastic, missionary, or min- 
ister of any sect whatsoever shall ever hold or 
exercise any station or duty whatever in the said 
college; nor shall any such person ever be ad- 
mitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of the said 
college,” has attracted as much attention as the 
bequest which it accompanied. But, whatever may 
have been the precise motive that prompted the 
condition, no harm has ever been known to result 
from the students having their religious exercises 
conducted by those who had never received the 
rite of ordination. Girard, himself an unbeliever, 
has generally been supposed: to have had more 
liking and sympathy for the Quakers than for any 
other sect, and may have felt something of their 
dislike for what they call a “ hireling ministry.” 

What monument could be reared to the memory 
of man more enduring than Stephen Girard has 
secured? 


No man has come to true greatness who has not 
felt in some degree that his life belongs to his 
race, and that what God gives him he gives him 
for mankind. Puiiies Brooks. 


SILENCE. 


In silence mighty things are wrought, — 
Silently builded, thought on thought, 
Truth’s temple greets the sky; 

And, like a citadel with towers, 

The soul with her subservient powers 
Is strengthened silently. 


Soundless as chariots on the snow, 
The saplings of the forest grow 
To trees of mighty girth. 

Each nightly star in silence burns, 
And every day in silence turns 
The axle of the earth. 


The silent frost with mighty hand 
Fetters the rivers and the land 
With universal chain ; 

And, smitten by the silent sun, 
The chain is loosed, the rivers run, 
The lands are free again. 


O Source unseen of life and light, 

Thy secrecy of silent might 

If we in bondage know, 

Our hearts, like seeds beneath the ground, 
By silent force of life unbound, 

Move upwards from below. 


And, if our hearts well rooted be, 

Their love, like sap within the tree, 

With silent quickening moves. 

Enlarged and liberated powers, 

More light and balmier warmth, are ours; 
And God his presence proves. 


T. T. Lynen. 
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In Three Parts : — Part III. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


AFF, watching the carriage as it drove out 
of sight, was suddenly startled by a voice 
close beside him,— 

“Why, you wicked boy!” Raff turned. There 
sat Susette, prettier than ever, though she had 
spoken such ugly words. She was seated alone in 
a carriage behind a pair of ponies. As Raff ap- 
proached her, the grave coachman on the box 
scowled upon him. His sense of propriety was 
scandalized. 

But Raff was not intimidated by any such people. 
He had been in their hands many a time, and out of 
them, too. He had often enough felt the kick of 
their boots, and there was no more kindness in 
them than in a piece of leather. Susette had 
spoken to him, and he manfully stood his ground. 

“So you forgot your promise. I knew you could 
tell lies,” declared Susette, with her customary 
frankness. 

Raff was a brave, determined little fellow. He 
couldn’t bear that. He came up nearer the car- 
riage, and put his hand upon the wheel. He looked 
as if he were going to beg, but he had no idea of it. 
He made a wonderful gesture, and nodded and 
winked. He wanted to say something to vindicate 
himself, but he did not know how to begin. 

But Susette might have guessed it all, had she 
read the expression of his pleading eyes. But she 
was careless and heedless. “Run away,” she said 
petulantly. “It’s too late now. We leave Rome 
to-morrow.” And then, as if to dismiss him, she 
threw a soldo into his hand. 

Raff stared at her for a moment blankly. A 
streak of red dashed into his face. “Signora!” 
His voice seemed to choke him. He softly 
dropped the soldo on to the cushion, and walked* 
ruefully away. 

Was there nothing to show Susette that he had 
meant to be honest and true, he miserably won- 
dered, drawing his tattered shirt-sleeve across his 
eyes to wipe away the tears? He shook his head 
doubtfully. Yes, people of rank were cruel. Yet 
the beautiful queen had smiled upon him. That 
meant luck. 

To look on the bright side is far the most 
comfortable method, both for young and old. As 
a matter of fact, Raff could not be sad long. Per- 
haps it was an instance of that law of compensa- 
tion that he was blessed with that happy-go-lucky 
temperament that is so often given to the helpless. 
His old friend Nino met him, and presently they 
were walking along as merrily as if there was no 
such thing as cold or hunger or unkind glances. 
They lingered long in the Piazza del Popolo. 
They loved to watch the gay crowd on their way to 
the Pincian Hill. 

“It’s a fine thing to be a soldier,” said Raff, 
with his eyes on an officer that went striding 
along. What a hero he was in the child’s eye! 
The long cape did not cover the sword that went 
clattering by his side. 

“You and I will be soldiers some day, Nino: 
that’s a comfort. We'll be brave and fight, and 
cut off men’s heads!” he said, marching along, 
and mimicking the officer. 

“We shan’t go hungry then,” said Nino, reflect- 
ively. 

“Who cares for being hungry?” said Raff; and, 
still fired with military zeal, he sprang on the back 
of a kicking donkey, who set up such a disconso- 
late wail that the owner quickly came to the 
rescue. 

Raff only laughed at the kick the master gaye 
him. “Soldiers don’t cry for things like that 
I’ll pay him back some day,” he declared. 


But the sight of the man, who was Saddio’s 
brother-in-law, reminded Raff of his errand. He 
gave a comical gesture of despair. “I must go, 


Nino. Addio.” And he turned to retrace his 
steps. ; 
“See, something has happened! Hi, hi! 


There’s fun down there!” cried Nino, not willing 
to give up his friend. 

“A runaway horse!” shouted Raff, and was off 
like a shot. He pushed through the body of 
people that were all looking one way. Something 
was coming, something that caused men to draw 
back on the pavement and hold their breath. 
Cries of “Stop them! stop them!” were heard on 
every side. But there was no one brave enough 
to face the frightened animals. They were at full 
speed and uncontrolled. With ears pricked up 
and nostrils inflated, they came flying down the 
Corso. How they spurned the pavement beneath 
their feet! The wheels of the carriage ground 
against the curbing, and then spun on. What 
human hand could stay them? 

In an instant Raff recognized the little occupant 
in the carriage. It was Susette, no longer haughty 
and petulant, but white with the terror of death 
before her. 

She needed him. He thought he heard her call 
him, “Raff, Raff!” Never did a chevalier have a 
nobler feeling of sacrifice than came to. this beggar 
boy when Susette, kneeling in the carriage, cried 
for help. 

“Tf some one would seize the bridle,” said a 
benevolent-looking man, gazing through his eye- 
glasses. 

For a single instant Raff hesitated. Prudence 
whispered in his ear a list of dangers, but desire to 
help her was stronger than any of them. Beggar 
though he was, he was made of that stuff of which 
heroes are made. His outdoor life had given 
him strength; and nature, too, had given him 
courage. 

With a cry he sprang forward. The horses 

- swerved, and gave him an ugly cut. But Raff 
was too quick for them. He had caught the 
bridle, and with the strength of a young giant he 
clung to it. Under the vigorous pull of the curb 
the horses halted. Hundreds ran to the rescue; 
and the noble beasts, with proudly arched necks 
which seemed to defy the multitude, stood prison- 
ers before them. The crowd set up a shout. The 
Romans are always enthusiastic. There was much 
praise for the child’s high courage as they gathered 
around him. In the carriage crouched Susette, 
frightened, but uninjured. On the ground lay the 
unconscious figure of Raff. Just over the temple 
was an ugly wound, where blood was flowing. 

“See, the beautiful English child is saved,” 
said the benevolent-looking man, pushing through 
the crowd; “and the beggar has saved her. It 
was a brave deed.” He put up his eye-glasses for 
a better view of the still face, and then turned 
away with something like a shudder. His nerves 
were delicate. ‘“ What does it matter? The world 
is overcrowded with that class,” he said to his 
friend as he passed on. 

A compassionate woman leaned over the boy. 
*T, too, have a son,” she said with a sob, pressing 
with dramatic fervor a kiss upon his forehead. 

But Raff was alike as unconscious of the heart- 
lessness of the one as the pity of the other. They 
bore him to the Hospital of our Saviour. But 
human skill was powerless. For hours he lay in 
a stupor. The dark elf-locks that framed in the 
white face seemed the only thing alive in the 
little body. They curled and crinkled over the 
forehead caressingly, as if to hide the fatal spot. 

Over the white cot so scrupulously clean hung 
the thorn-crowned head that had so puzzled Raff. 
In the downcast face there seemed a look of love 
and pity. He, too, had died for humanity. Dark- 
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robed figures moved silently about, and the lips of 
a gentle face that bent over him moved in prayer. 

But Raff was indifferent to it all. He under- 
stood nothing. It seemed the irony of fate that 
the child who in life had been homeless and neg- 
lected should, dying, find this safe, warm shelter. 
Through the grated bars the sunshine and the 
gentle west wind that he loved whispered to him. 
They were his companions,— he had lived in their 
light and breath,— but he heard them not. The 
colder blast of death hovered nearer. 

Only once did consciousness seem to return to 
him. Suddenly he lifted his head, and his eyes 
sparkled. “Look!” he said joyfully, pointing be- 
fore him,— ‘the mother! ” 

Was it a reality or the phantom of an over- 
wrought brain? To earthly eyes the space was a 
blank. Raff had not climbed the mountain peak to 
find heaven. No longer mountain or torrent or 
weary mile separated him from his distant home. 
The door had opened, and called the little wan- 
derer in. 

Did the queen’s smile mean luck? Ah, who 
can say? God’s ways are always loving to his 
children. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
VOICES OF SPRING. 


(Young Conrrrmvurors. ) 


I am a little dandelion, 

And come from underground, 
To tell of golden treasures 

By the color I have found. 


I am a little swallow 
That flies about in air: 

I light on trembling wires, 
And hear the message there. 


I am a little apple-tree, 
With blossoms pink and white : 
The birds all come and sing to me, 
When summer sun shines bright. 


We are little drops of dew 
On slender blades of grass, 
From mist and clouds all made dnew, 
To cheer all those who pass. 
JupirH Horyoke. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STICK TO) IL: 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


HAVE been a good deal interested in watching 
the career of two boys who were in my Sun- 
day-school class eight or nine years ago. It 

seemed to me that they were about equally equipped 
for the duties of life and of young manhood they 
must soon assume. They were the sons of poor 
parents, and each boy had to begin his own self- 
support after graduating from the high school. 
I will allow the identity of the boys to be lost 
in the assumed names of Walter Smith and 
Harry White. It was my pleasure to be helpful in 
securing each of the boys a position. Walter got 
a place in a large general store at seven dollars a 
week, with a chance to “ work up.” 

Harry’s position was in a publishing house. He 
was paid seven dollars a week, with the promise of 
“a rise” if he earned it. 

At the end of ten weeks Harry came to me, 
and wanted to know if I could help him to another 
position. 

* Are you going to leave the publishing house?” 
T asked. 

“J have left it.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Well, I didn’t like some things about the place ; 
and I found that it would take me an age to work 
up to a better place.” 
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At the end of nearly three months of idleness, 
Harry got a place in a large insurance office, in 
which there was a chance for him to “learn the 
business and make big money in a year or two.” 
At the end of four months he was again out of a 
position. 

“It’s mighty slow work pushing one’s way to the 
front in the insurance business,” he explained ‘to 
me. “There are only a few, after all, who really 
make a success of it. I want to get into some- 
thing in which I can advance more rapidly.” 

At about this time I met Walter on the street 
one day. He had gone out into the suburbs to 
live, and I did not see him very often. 

“Well, Walter,” I said, “how are you getting 
along? Are you still with Jones & Co.?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Do you like your place?” 

“T do not like some things about it, but that 
would probably be true of any other place I might 
get: and I made up my mind, when I got my place, 
that I’d stick to it, and I’m going todoit. I’ve had 
my wages raised fifty cents per week. It isn’t 
much, but it shows that I’m advancing a little. 
T’d ask you to come into the store and see me 
once in a while; but I’m kept pretty busy, and I 
couldn’t ‘visit’ any with you without taking my 
employer’s time.” 

Now Harry had complained to me that in his 
last place they had “kicked up a row” because 
some of “the boys” had come into the office two or 
three times a week to see him. 

It was three months before Harry got another 
position. Then he found a place in a large whole- 
sale shoe house, where he stayed just five weeks. 

“T don’t think I’d ever learn to like the shoe 
business,” he said. “I hate the smell of leather 
for one thing, and I find that there’s nothing in 
which there is greater or closer competition than 
there is in the shoe business. I don’t care very 
much if I did lose that place.” 

Weeks and even months of idleness followed. 
Then Harry “started in business for himself.’ 
He succeeded in borrowing two hundred dollars. 
Another young man borrowed the same sum, and 
they bought out a man who had a bakery and 
small wares store. Neither Harry nor his partner 
had the least knowledge of how to conduct this 
business. The result was a dismal failure at the 
end of ten weeks. At the end of two years Harry 
was “looking for a job.” 

Walter was still with Jones & Co. He had 
been made foreman of his department, and his 
salary was $12 a week. 

“It isn’t a big salary; but I’m learning more and 
more about the business all of the time, so I’d better 
stick to it and not be changing about.” 

That was six years ago; and one day last spring 
I stood on the wharf, and waved my handkerchief 
at Walter as the great Cunarder on which he was 
sailing for Europe sailed out into the harbor. He 
was going abroad as a buyer for the firm he has 
been with ever since he left school. He has a 
salary of five thousand a year, and it was his third 
trip abroad. I hear that his chances for a mem- 
bership in the firm are good. He is regarded as an 
exceptionally fine business man, and is quite 
capable of carrying on a business of his own. 

And Harry? I heard quite recently that he had 
been trying to borrow money with which to go to 
the Klondike country. He has never had a posi- 
tion in which he was paid more than ten dollars 
per week, and he has never held a position six 
months. He was married, and his wife and two 
children are largely dependent upon her father for 
their support. 


The greatest truths are the simplest. 
Hosea Baruov. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Very much pleased is the Editor to receive so 
many letters about the Joan of Are picture. Since 
our last number he has heard from the following: 
Helen M. Wherry, Marion Batchelor, Mary Tru- 
man, and Laura M. Allem, all of the Spring Gar- 
den Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. Also, from 
Judith Holyoke, of Holyoke, Mass. The Editor 
thanks these young friends most heartily. Would 
that there were space to print each letter! they are 
interesting. 

We are delighted to find so much attention 
given to the “Outlook.” May it catch the in- 
creased thought of our teachers, and draw not 
only information, but hints as to how to make 
Sunday Schools successful! 

Money is not everything, but money can be 
made to help many things. Money is necessary to 
Sunday-School work. So, when the Editor opened 
his mail this morning, and found the following good 
news, of course he was happy. ‘Enclosed please 
find cheque for $25.80. Twenty-five dollars as a 
donation to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
and eighty cents for two subscriptions to Hvery 
Other Sunday. From one who believes in your 
work, and wishes tohelpit along. O.C.E.” This 
was from a lady of ripe experience and earnest 
spirit. 

Our next number will be an Easter one, with 
appropriate pictures and articles. As the Editor 
looks up, and out through the window, he sees the 
warm sunshine and the pure blue sky. The trees 
seem ready to bud. ButSpring is not at the door; 
and we must dream a little longer of birds, blos- 
soms, and green fields. 

Is not the life of Girard, told on the other page, 
a remarkable story? And what is there better to 
read than biography? Is it not more stirring than 
novels and more exciting than adventures? 


LETTER-BOX. 


Bouton, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Bolton. My mother takes the Every 
Other Sunday, and I like it very much. I have never 
seen a letter printed in your paper written by any 
member of our Sunday School. I have three sisters 
and two brothers. My father has a largefarm. I hope 
you will think this good enough to print. I send an 
enigma which I made myself. : 

ALICE S. Nourse, 
nine years old. 


Baragoo, WIs. 

Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, 
and it is the grandest Sunday School of-all. We have 
children’s sociables and sleigh-rides in the winter and 
picnics in the summer. 

Last year a book was awarded for faithful attendance 
at Sunday School, and my sister and I each received 
one. 

Miss Commander is our minister, and we like her 
very much. Yours truly, 

ANNIE CLARK. 


KENNEBUNK, Me. 
Dear Editor,— I have never seen a letter in your 
paper from any one in our Sunday School, so thought I 
would write. I am ten years old. I have three 
brothers and two sisters. Three of us go to Sunday 
School. 
Our minister’s name is Rey. J. D. O. Powers. 
Yours respectfully, 
MARION STEVENS. 


Los ANGELEs, Cau. 
Dear Editor,— There is enclosed in this letter an 
anagram and an enigma which I hope will be satisfac- 
tory enough to publish. I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School, which takes the Every Other Sunday. 
IsABEL WoRKs. 


NeEwrort, VT. 
Dear Editor,—I have never seen a letter from New- 
port, so thought I would write one. Your paper is sent 
me by some kind unknown friends, and I thank them. 
Will the readers please send my mother some old 
story-books and papers to read? She is an imyalid, 
and has been unable to walk for fourteen years. She 
supports my sister and myself by doing fancy work. I 
am fourteen years old. Hoping you will publish this 

letter, I remain, Yours with respect, 
GEORGIE PROVANCAL. 


CROSS-WORD. 


My first is in hat, but not in bat 

My second is in eat, but not in bait. 

My third is in no, but not in doe. 

My fourth is in rat, but not in cat. 

My fifth is in yes, but not in guess. 

My sixth is in came, but not in game. 

My seventh is in love, but not in dove. 

My eighth is in aim, but not in site. 

My ninth is in yet, but not in“night. 

My whole is the name of a noted American. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Ti ttersma ton hwta ouy od, 
Kame a notian ro a hoes; 
Rof eh how kswor na stewoh gnith, 
Ni Dgo’s rupe tighs si kednar a gink. 
JOHN PARNELL. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a beast of burden, 

My second holds my shawl, 

My third is part of a building, 

My whole is - Bik ebe 


ANAGRAM. 


HweEn teh dahe si dehl oto ghih, 
Eth nrasib dinsie era opor dan yrd. 
FLORENCE H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 


CHARADE. Mistress. 
AYAGRAM. Birds of a feather flock together. 
EnicMa XXIV. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


‘PRAYER is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


OUTLOOK. 


Our Sunday School at Luverne, Minn., is making a 
forward movement. ‘‘A Book of Song and Service’ 
has been introduced. The roll of membership is 
seventy-five, average attendance fifty-five, and the num- 
bers are increasing. Credit is due the various officers, 
especially to Mrs. E. S. Gilham, superintendent for 
several years, who is doing good work. 

At Underwood, Minn., there is a Scandinavian 
liberal Sunday School. Every Other Sunday is dis- 
tributed, and Gould’s ‘‘Nature Studies’’ are used. 
Mrs. H. B. Bjorge writes, ‘‘ There is a growing interest 
in our school, and we hope to keep it going steadily 
after this.” 

At Vineland, N.J., our Sunday School (Mr. R. W. 
Butler, superintendent) has started a singing-school, 
and hired a teacher to train the young folks in the 
rudiments of music. ‘‘ We admit outsiders on paying 
a fee toward our expenses. Shall end the term with a 
concert, hoping to realize enough to clear the expense 
of the teacher. Members of the school taught free. 
The class now numbers fifty and over.”’ 

There is every evidence that Easter will be widely 
celebrated by our Sunday Schools. The new service 
for that day has had a large sale. More and more the 
morning hour of worship is given over to a joint com- 
memoration, although, perhaps, the majority observe a 
union meeting in the afternoon of the congregation and 
the Sunday School. 

We are able to give a cheering report as to contribu- 
tions for January and February to the Unitarian Sun- 


day-School Society treasury. Despite the fact that our 
Sunday Schools expend a great deal of money for vari- 
ous publications and needed equipment, they do not 
forget the general cause represented by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. Every Sunday School is made 
stronger in enthusiasm by joining the membership of 
this organization. Besides, the money given in this 
direction helps to sow the seed for future supporters of 
our faith. There is nothing like doing things together, 
and doing them joyously and heartily. 

The two supplementary Services issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday -School Society are finding wide wel- 
come. One is entitled an ‘‘ Opening Service,” and 
the other a “‘ Scriptural Liturgy.’’ Price, 50 cents a 
hundred for each service. Samples sent without 
charge. . 

Rey. Bradley Gilman of Springfield, Mass., has a 
very active participation in his Sunday School. He is 
superintendent, prepares his own lessons for the 
Sunday School, and holds teachers’ meetings. This is 
quite a record of devotion to the Sunday-School depart- 
ment of the church on the part of a clergyman. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is planning to 
prepare and publish two courses of studies for the 
primary and kindergarten classes. These will probably 
be illustrated, and produced in the most acceptable 
modern form for teachers. It is hoped that they will be 
ready for use in September, when the Sunday Schools 
begin the new year. 

What is greatly needed in our Unitarian Sunday- 
School work, and also among the Universalists, is a 
little volume containing Bible stories. There ought to 
be about twenty or twenty-five interesting stories, 
based on leading characters and events in the Old and 
New Testament, told in a style adapted to young chil- 
dren. There is nothing comprehensive and complete 
of this kind, though several partial efforts have been 
made, very good as far as they go. Is there any one 
reading this paragraph who feels moved to undertake 
this? The Unitarian Sunday-School Society would be 
very glad to receive correspondence with regard to such 
a project. 

A correspondent from the Pacifie Coast writes, ‘I 
wish there might be some Post-office Mission work that 
boys and girls of ten or twelve years could take an in- 
terest in.’’ What say our Sunday-School workers to 
this? Cannot it take some tangible form? 

A correspondent from Keene, N. H., writes: ‘I 
enjoy Every Other Sunday very much, all the more 
that I am not in Sunday-School work now. May the 
good work for the children continue and increase! ** 

The Universalist Sunday School in Hallowell, Me., 
is now introducing the publications of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, especially those adapted for 
the younger pupils. ; 

From Pomona, Cal., the ‘Outlook’ receives a 
pleasant letter, giving many suggestions. We wish we 
could put into the ‘‘Outlook’’ what Mrs. Burt would 
like to see in every number, but our space is limited. 
The Editor wishes he had a whole page for reports, 
suggestions, and notes on Sunday-School work. But 
that cannot be realized, and he must content himself 
with such paragraphs as are now given concerning the 
general condition and doings of the various Sunday 
Schools. Perhaps even this will do something to bring 
about what Mrs. Burt wants,— better fellowship and 
more inspiration from the sense of unity of aim and 
work. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
SunpAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume; publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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